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National Idealism and the Book of Common Peatbe: An 
Essay in Eeinterpretation and Eevision. By Stanton Coit, 
Ph. D. London: Williams & Norgate, 1908. Pp. xxv, 467. 

This book is a sequel to "National Idealism and a State 
Church, ' ' published in 1907, and reviewed in this Jouenal, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 4, p. 499. The aims which the author set before 
himself in the later volimae can hardly be understood without 
reference to the earlier one, on which therefore I may be per- 
mitted to make some comments. First of all, however, I wish 
to emphasize the fact that both these volumes are fuU of interest, 
suggestiveness, and positive instruction, for aU. who care about 
the meaning of contemporary religious thought. Their general 
value and suggestiveness is appreciable more especially by one 
who, — like the present writer, — is a member of a religious society 
which repudiates (as entirely inadequate to express the present 
religious needs of humanity) the main dogmas traditionally dis- 
tinctive of orthodox Christianity. This appreciation of Dr. 
Coit's work is, however, not incompatible with a complete dissent 
from his main argument, and with a strong conviction that his 
proposals are neither practicable nor desirable. 

His main assumption involves the rejection of supernatural- 
ism, and an aspiration after, and an endeavor to realize, a 
'Church,' which shall be a 'Humanist' Church. To replace 'su- 
pematuralism' by 'humanism' means to discard "every trace 
of trust in moral iatelligences who are not members of human 
society," and to replace it by "combined human effort under 
natural law." Now this is the exact definition of Atheism; the 
only goodness and truth which are real or existent (in any sense 
of the word) .are the goodness and truth realized individually 
and collectively in human beings now living. The distinctive 
characteristic of religious thought is, on the other hand, the 
affirmation that human goodness and human rationality are not 
bom out of nothing, nor manufactured by 'matter and force,' 
but spring from a central source, and are the universal mani- 
festation, under finite conditions, of an Infinite Goodness and 
Reason which constitute the most fundamental of aU realities. 
This conviction, it is affirmed, makes an actual difference to life ; 
it is the implicit motive of that devotion to social causes which 
Dr. Coit speaks of as "sweeping through the souls of men to- 
day;" and it enables us to regard the multitudinous events of 
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history as the pulsations of a continuous divine life, passing 
through time and giving it greater fullness as it goes. 

Dr. Coit's definition of religion is as foUows: "The focusing 
of men's attention . . . upon some Being from which they be- 
lieve that they have derived the greatest benefits, in order to 
receive stiU further benefits" (p. 20), where it is explained that 
the 'benefits' are not individualistic or selfish, but social. But 
the 'Being,' "to which we should steadfastly and devoutly at- 
tend in order to receive life's highest blessings" (p 164), is noth- 
ing more than the Moral Ideal, or Moral Law as conceived by 
the actually existing human beings, and as the object which they 
endeavor to realize. When the attention of a people is concen- 
trated on its highest ideal of national welfare or 'prosperity,' 
and on its efforts to realize the ideal, we have 'religion' or 'Na- 
tional Idealism.' 

This involves constant emphasis on the idea of social unity. 
Society is conceived as a magnified individual. The name 'God' 
stands for the highest efforts of a Society (a nation? a com- 
munity of nations? an empire?) directed towards its own wel- 
fare. It is insisted that the Nation is the true organic religious 
unit. But is the 'nation' (or national state) such an organic 
unit in itself? Is 'National Idealism,' after all, only the egoism 
of a Colossus? 

The writer holds that "a transference of religious faith from 
superhuman to human agencies does not touch the essential 
message of the Bible and the Church." This involves the asser- 
tion that the "essential message" of Judaism and of Christianity 
"is not touched" by the substitution of atheism (as defined 
above) for theism; and that both Judaism and Christianity were 
forms of "National Idealism," as Dr. Coit understands this term. 
The first assertion raises the whole question of the validity of the 
author's initial assumption, and the relation of morality to re- 
ligion and of both to the fimdamental unity of the cosmos. The 
present writer has elsewhere endeavored to indicate the main 
lines along which a reasonable solution of the question may be 
looked for.i 

The other assertion (as to 'National Idealism' in its relation to 
Judaism and Christianity) suggests two remarks. Dr. Coit's 



""Leaders of Eeligious Thought," chs. vi, vii (Herbert Spencer and 
Auguste Comtel). 
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language in his chapters on "The Ten Conunandments" con- 
veys the impression that the religion of Israel was essentially an 
effort after an ideal of national welfare, and that ideas of a 
superhuman moral agency were comparatively unessential. 
Such a view is utterly unhistorical, and would at once be repu- 
diated by all competent students of Hebrew literature. The 
essence of Hebrew religion is the conviction of a superhuman 
Being, gradually conceived as the Supreme Being, who is Moral 
Euler of the world and Guardian of righteousness. Mr. C. 6. 
Montefiore has concisely and accurately expressed the message 
of Biblical Judaism in the simple statement that if there were 
no God, there would ie no Goodness. The consequent of this 
proposition depends on the antecedent; and on the relation of 
dependence thus asserted, depends again another proposition, — 
the love of Goodness is a vital part of the love of God. Dr. Coit 
appears to make this latter proposition equivalent to an identifi- 
cation of God with existing human ideas of goodness ; he ignores 
or denies the other propositions on which this latter one depends ; 
and therefore he appears to regard 'National Idealism' as the 
essence of Judaism, and in general feels justified in advocating 
the use of theistic terms in an atheistic sense. The only com- 
ment I can make on all this is, — ^that I am old-fashioned enough 
to believe in what Aristotle called 'Intellectual Virtue.' Dr. 
Coit's estimate of primitive Christianity, suggested by his chap- 
ters on "The Lord's Prayer," appears to be equally unhistorical. 
That movement found itself first in a life-or-death struggle with 
the National Idealism of the Jews and afterwards with the Na- 
tional Idealism (such as it was) of Roman Imperialism. These 
struggles strengthened and deepened the cosmopolitan signifi- 
cance which was implicit in the life and teaching of the Founder. 
Even in becoming itself imperial, Christianity never became 
merely national. 

Assuming that the nation is the true religious unit. Dr. Coit 
advocates organization on a national basis. The religious life 
of the nation is to be organized like its political life, but on a 
strictly democratic (not monarchical or absolutist) basis ; so that 
different parties, acting and reacting on each other, would be 
embraced within the one National Church, and not form sects 
outside it. The author thinks that at present "the spiritual 
forces of the nation remain in a state of relative anarchy and 
chaos, often nullifying and destroying one another, to the suffer- 
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ing, moral detriment, and enervation of the whole people." 
There is some truth in this, as there is in the author's comments 
on the blindness of ecclesiastical leaders who cannot see why the 
churches are losing their hold on the masses. The Church of 
England, in particular, is becoming estranged from the best life 
of the people through its anti-democratic character and its super- 
naturalism. In this again there is much truth, if by 'super- 
naturalism' we understand the general claim of miraculous au- 
thority for certain ancient documents or for certain rites and 
ceremonies. 

Notwithstanding all this, the author evidently deems it both 
practicable and desirable to make a 'humanist Church' out of 
the Church of England, and to adapt the existing Prayer Book 
of that Church, so that its most important and characteristic 
phrases could be used in a 'humanist' sense. His ideal is to 
widen and democratize the National Church so that all shades 
of opinion and experience may be included in it. He even 
draws up a scheme of such democratic government. The first 
step, in his view, is to admit diversity of ritual and liturgical 
practice. This is the main topic of the volume on Common 
Prayer. The strongest chapters, I thiok, are those on "English 
Poetry and the Psaljer," "English Literature and the Lection- 
ary," "Baptism," "The Communion Service," "The Marriage 
Service," and "The Burial Service." All these are matters in 
which the author proposes changes, many of which are radical, 
and are based on criticism which is morally and spiritually true. 
It is noteworthy that to the Creeds and Articles, — ^the central 
facts in the doctrinal apparatus of the Church, — ^Dr. Coit de- 
votes only one chapter, which is, I thiak, the weakest in the book. 
His conclusion is, that "the Apostles', the Nicene, and the 
Athanasian creeds, like the Decalogue and the Lord's Prayer, 
are capable of being interpreted, without distortion, as ex- 
pressions of humanistic idealism; when thus viewed, and when 
compared with analogous documents, they stand forth as 
three of the profoundest and most expedient utterances 
ever promulgated; and of these, the greatest is the Athanasian" 
(p. 144). 

He is surely right in urging that great transforming develop- 
ments, in the realm of ethical and spiritual life, do not come 
by mere natural growth, but require the cooperation of conscious 
effort. Yet conscious effort, just as little as natural growth, can 
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transform a thing into its opposite. In such cases there is no 
'reconstruction'; there is a destruction of one thing and con- 
struction of a different and in fact an opposite thing. Re- 
garded as a reconstruction of the Church of England, Mr. Coit's 
whole scheme is so imagiaative and so remote from reality that 
it does not call for serious argument ; and if no such Church is 
possible, the question of Prayer Book revision on such lines does 
not arise. No adequate ground is shown in either book for tak- 
ing the tuition as "the organic unit of religious life." There is 
the Church of Rome, with its claim of quod semper, quod uhique, 
quod ab omnibus. If we are to have so much imagination, why 
not go a little further and imagine a 'humanist' Church Uni- 
versal, modeled on a democratized Roman Catholic Church? 
Somethiag like this appears to have been the aim of Comte's re- 
ligious scheme, which Huxley described as "Catholicism minus 
Christianity. ' ' 

The Church of England might well ask to be allowed to do 
'her own work.' I will not venture to say what that work is; 
but whatever it may be, her resources for it are not small; with 
her prestige, wealth, and numbers, she is able to dictate the edu- 
cational policy of a great political party. She must solve her 
own problems, and satisfy the demands of the age as best she 
can. 

If anything is to me certain, it is that the Church of England 
could never be reconstructed in the manner required by Dr. 
Coit. She could never be made the instrument of 'National 
Idealism,' as he understands that term. It is enough to men- 
tion one plain reason : the negations which he insists are an essen- 
tial part of this Idealism are (as I have indicated) opposed to 
the essential meaning of Judaism and primitive Christianity; 
and they are equally opposed to the essential meaning of the 
historical motives which gradually determined the ecclesiastical 
system of dogma and ritual. 

It is of course true that among the motives determining the 
gradual formation (through four centuries) of the dogmas of 
the Church, were genuine ethical motives. The Church never 
quite forgot that "the love of Goodness is a vital part of the love 
of God." Forces of all kinds, good and bad, passion, partisan- 
ship, political expediency (as at the Council of Nicsea), religious 
instincts and aspirations, were gathered into the stream and 
worked towards the construction of the great system of orthodox 
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theology. To follow out tMs history in detail is not a pleasant 
task, for the first suggestion it makes, and makes with no little 
force, is that the energy of the Church was being largely taken 
up with metaphysical subtleties and logical contradictions. The 
mischief arose because from the end of the second century 
Christianity was being made more and more into an Orthodoxy 
{i. e., an authoritative dogmatic system), each pronouncement 
being taken as final and as incapable of modification even in 
form. This is the system that is now breaking down. I do not 
say that it was all a mere process of corruption (in the manner 
suggested by Joseph Priestley in his "History of the Corruptions 
of Christianity"), — a baseless fabric of mere human invention. 
I say that the work of the modem thinker is not to destroy 
ancient dogmas, but to discover and enlarge their deeper mean- 
ing, which underlies the defects or errors which may disfigure 
the form of their expression. The growing consciousness of 
what is demanded by veracity, in the present day, emphasizes 
all these considerations, and, in the name of morality and in- 
telligence, adds to them a crowning demand of immense and 
fundamental importance : this process of enlargement and recon- 
struction is not consistent with a retention of the ancient dog- 
matic forms. And notwithstanding a radical divergence from 
Dr. Coit's main argument and proposals, which would make the 
existing religious confusion ten times worse confounded, I be- 
lieve that religious reformers will welcome these volumes of his, 
as containing many helpf ill suggestions towards the ideals which 
they have in view ; and they will all the more regret that so able 
and enthusiastic a teacher has allowed himself to be fascinated 
by a scheme involving the retention of forms which humanity 
has outgrown. 

S. H. Mellone. 

Edinburgh. 

The Ethics of Peogrbss: ob the Theory and the Practice 
BY Which Civilization Proceeds. By Charles F. Dole. New 
York: Thomas Y, CroweU & Co., 1909. Pp. iv, 398. 

"The design of this book is to set forth a simple, philosophical 
and inspiring vital principle, which governs all ethical ques- 
tions, and insures the development of noble, useful, and happy 



